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ABSTRACT 0 
: If a comprehensive list of the rewards and incentives 
which direct teachers can be identified, the impact of collective: 
r bargaining cn this reward system can be studied. Secondly, if the 
Connection between specific rewards and performance’ of various. - 
teaching tasks can be specified, the way that collective bargaining | 
, shifts eaphases from task. to task can be studied, Eight types of 
rewards are available to teachers, including: 1) wages, salaries, and ; e 
fringe benefits; 2) stable and comfortable working conditions; 3) 
advancement possibilities; 4) recognition’ for one's wotk; 5) a sense 
of perscnal competence;'6) a sense of stimulation and personal 
. growth; 7) satisfying interpersonal felationships in the work 
environment; 8) a sense that one's work is meaningful og important to 
society. Only those rewards that-are compepsations for work performed 
are dipvectly controlled hy collective bargaining agreeaents. The four 
.  gajor functicnal tasks required of teachers are associated with the 
. above rewards. These, tasks include: 1) supervisiop of students at 
: schgol; 2) socialization and acculfration of students; 3) instruction 
- gf students in sental, physical, and social skills;), and 4) : 
* certification of students' learning accomplishment or lack ‘of pect: 
am accoaplishmknt. Ccllective bargaining will gost likely focus 
attention on the certification activities of teachers. (Author/JG) 
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‘The idea, that work behavior is motivated and directed by a system of . 


* incentives’and rewards is fundamental’ to 4 theory { management... From this 


‘perspective, collective bargaining cepresénts one pf the mechaniens for 
] 


controlling the. a of certgin rewards and incenthves within the seheals 
a thus ‘of Atrecting the ‘efforts of those “whe receive cleeina! benefits 
ee bn the egfects of collective bargaining . "school management can 
be effectively developed ike’ working theory grdvides basis an into two 
‘nadhillens, First, if G comprehensive List. of the ° lewavde. and incentives 


\ +s j 
which direct teachers in. their work can be specif ed, the impact of 


eollective. negotiations on this: reward system can |be studied. Secondly, 


\ ‘ ‘ 
. 1f the Hecnnatin between ‘specific fewards and thq performance of varioys 
\ . 


functional teaching tasks’ can: be specified, a study can be made of the ways 
in which collective ‘bargaining shifts emphasis from some tasks to others. 


: ; oN ' 
We believe that an adequate conceptual framework can be developed which 
will pertiit very effective research on the impact of cblléctive bargaining 
*-on school management. The key concepts of such a framework are presented 
: Ne « 


‘in Figure 1. : ‘ i 


We can identify eight general types of rewards or incentives which are 
available to teachers. These include: 1) wages, salarigs and fringe 
! ‘ . 


\ : : ; 
benefits, ‘2) stability, comfort and convenience.in working conditions, *3) 


\ 
the possibility of promotion or advancement, 4) recognition’or estéem for 


one's Works 5) a sense of compe tgnce$: effectiveness, or productive setteaes 
in the performance of a task, 6) ‘a sense of stimulation, persbnal growth 
or excitenedt,in the performance of the wath, 7) satisfying inter-personal 
‘eelantonshtion with others in the work engiisncienr., and 8) a satisfying sense 


\ that one's work is a meaningful or significant ‘contribution to tHe soaiety 
ea ae “4 : 
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l. 5. 
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\s ystem Of 
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REWARD j A ND INCENTIVES 


as a whole or to individuals who are important. These rewards and incentives 
‘can be grouped into faur sets by racogoizing that those on the left side 


of Figure 1 are extrinsic and come as compensations while ae on the 


we 


right’ side of the figure are intrinsic to the performance ‘of the work itacle 


and are expirtenced as satletactious, Similarly, the four rewards. in the 


, 


ee half "ee the. Figure‘are Seniperes directly to the Reece of spectfte 


= 


* tasks while vhoaa in the lower half of the figure are iaheapateoiiel wid are 
derived from the social system within which the work is performed. . . 

It can ‘easily ke seen that only those revards in the upper left quadrant 
of Figure 1 (i. hate ‘wages/benefits and working conditions) are directly con- 
trolled by colléetive bargaining agreements. All of the other rewards and 


’ 2 a 
incentives arise from processes which cannot be directly controlled in 


contract agreements. ‘This is not to say, of course, that eontract provisions ‘ 

; .do not affect a of these other rewards and inoentivas, dub only that 
ney do not do so directly. Indirectly, contracts affect Hie flow bf the 
other} rewards and incentives by either a) establi shing rules which limit 

* their availability, or b) divert resources oP for other rewards to en- 
hance wages or working conditions. To cite one example: a‘reécent Califénia 
school district contract eitie for the provistah of a "preparation period” 
of: forty minutes in pengen each day for all teacher's; Whether a teacher 
would -get any suctatactinn or reward from this freperatio period could not, 
of ‘course, be written into the contract. itimatzel, the protentd on of che 
“prep etal” prabsbdy dose? tndtamenty affect th eve) of satisfaction for 
a wtgnt Bicant number of teachers, and it wnxtath y diverts funds away Fenn 
wages and fringe benefits. 


Associated with the rewards and incentives listed in Figure 1 are the 


four major functional tasks required of teachers. |. These tasks {nclude:) — 


e . 


bigs 


A 
the inculcation f various “social and. . polttteat échavio aed ttitude orms 


‘ 


: required to be good “pigizens" Mia the school and, hopefully, in the sotiety 


| a 


’ after leaving|the ischool, 3) instruction in the mental, | Physical and goctal 
skills requirt tq be knowledgeable and productive as aqults, and 4) certi-» 


£ication of -lparn mace accomplishment or lack of accomplighment so as to | 
. . e ‘ 
determine whether pias are petals for more advanced learning opportuni- 
e : il or speci x patie or coupensatory “apportunttien. As guggested in 
¥< : - ‘ : 


Figure ee tédcher experience Sie Ferank rewards and incentives in the 


: “ performance of these difference tasks. For - ‘example, tea hers persistently 
¢, 


“~ report tliat the apeeren rewards derived shai instructing children are related 


- we _ to the sort: of satisfactions we: have. beled a sense of proghictive ‘efficacy, - 


and a sense of stimulation or ‘ekcitement at ares children Learn, 


What this theoretical framework clearly implies is that collective ~ 
P . . . r \ 


fr. ’ bargaining agreements will most likely--focus attention on the certification “Ue 
. : F % a ? ~ aa a . a 
: ; ey ; F P zs 

‘ activities which teachers are called upon to perform. In this sense, collec- 


s 


tive Seenyee compatible with other efforts at developing ' ‘accountability" 
¥ , 

within the schools. Our theory proposes Bhee the | mask likely demands to be 

made of teachers who are seeking higher wages and better working conditions 


is that they be able to certify increased student achievements ‘in return’. 


A number of critical hypotheses follow. from: this theory which should be 


oe tested cheep intense research. _ These ‘ine lude:, ; : 2 ° 
- Hypertens: 1; Management ict brought ' to the collective eee 
. 2 ; table will emphasize the need for teachers. to produce certifiable 
- student progress in order to “qualify for higher wages and Hintcte 
oo ‘ . working conditions. , c ‘ 


. working conditions, 


Hypothesis 2: Under collective bargaining contracts’, principals s 


iy 


will recognize that: chey have ‘less authority , over the establish, 


“ment of wages and: ‘working. conditions “and will turn ae 


Metaditicn to other nenends and incentives. 2 


_ Hypothesis 3: Under autannion bargaining \arrangements teachers 


e 


who seek hanes mobility within the ovgentzat ion will be 


more willing to trade aff those resources needec for “the 


establishment of instructional efficacy and personal growth, 


‘while less upwardly mobile teachers will be\ more willing td 


trade- REE resources needed for supervision (auch ag aides, 


rs, etc.) in 


i 


sdtttvoat wicbal eewiends a specialist teac 


order ‘to secure higher salaries and/or more sat{sfactory 
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